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PMiserllany. 








BREACH OF PROMISE. 


Mr. Howard Mann, a native of Wrentham, in Mas- 
sachusetts, was a young farmer, of sturdy powers, 
and a bit of a reed maker to boot. Wrentham is a 
thriving township ; and what, with pork and beans, 
and fine, fat, plump {ndian pudding, Mr. Howard 
grew upa buxom fellow, so that, in 1822, he felt his 
heart within him making a sort of a stir for a wife.— 
Hereupon Howard looked forth upon the daughters 
of the land, and marked their looks, their winks and 
smiles. About this time Jerusha Day was bursting 
into very womanhood. Jerusha was the daughter of 
a Judge, a Pepresentative and a Senator; that is to 
say, her father had served his country in all these ca- 
pacaties. It is true that Howard was a farmer, and a 
bit of a reed maker ; and she was the daughter of a 
Judge in the land ; but in this fine country, if the one 
has a snug little farm, a good orchard, and a tolerable 
purse, and the other a legacy of five hundred dollars, 
a bright eye, and a pleasing figure, and, withal, a 
knowledge of making Indian puddings, there is noth- 
ing in the law or constitution to prevent them from 
coming cannily together, as Burns says. Now How- 
ard, the reed maker, and Jerusha, the Senator’s 
daughter, were in this predicament exactly. When 
the buds began to put themselves forth in 1822, 
Howard looked at Jerusha, and, behold, he felt his 
heart put forth the buds of hope and warm desire.— 
When the birds began to chirp and sing, from branch 
to branch, in the pleasant groves of Wrentham, in 
the spring of the same year, rosy Jerusha returned 
the look of Howard, and gavea “‘heigh! ho! fora 
husband !” 

The billing and cooing went on, in this manner, 
for some time, and the friends of both parties looked 
on the prospect with pleasure. But, alas! the ups 
and downs of love are even more numerous than the 
changes of the weather during the present winter.— 
Jerusha heard, concerning Howard, the story of the 
three black crows, and forthwith she banished the 





reed maker from her presence. Howard then turn- 
ed away from his paradise, and went a ploughing, a 
sowing, anda reed making, for another two long 
years. Like our great father Adam, the world was 
all before him ; but without the lovely rose-bud of 
Wrenthan, it was a world without a soul. 


About the end of the two years, which reached the 
close of 1824, the story of the three black crows, by 
which we mean to imply bad reports of Howard’s 
character, became quite clearto Jerusha. Hereupon 
she took pen, ink and paper, and wrote hima long 
letter about hearts, and hands, and consciences, and 
interests, and a great many other fine things, the end 
and scoping of which were, that she would like to 
see Howard once more. Upon this the sighing swain 
flung away his reeds, shaved his beard off, washed 
his face, put on his best bib and tucker, and started 
off to see her. Oh! the sweets and the renewed 
protestations of the two loversthen. Now it was 
that sturdy preparations were made for the married 
state. Jerusha puther hand into her pocket, and 
pulled out the four hundred dollar legacy to purchase 
the odds and ends that were wanted. The muslins 
and the cambricks, for the bride—the -kettles and 
pans, for the kitchen—the carpets, for the parlor— 
the china cups, to drink the hyson out of—the tables, 
spoons, and chairs—all those were bought by the 
legacy. 

Howard made similar preparations on his side.— 
He spoke to the parson—got measures taken by the 
tailor—whispered a word into the ear of the shoe- 
maker—bought a new set of razors, together with a 
little pomatum and soft soap. 


All the good folks in the town of Wrentham look- 
ed upon such preparations, and nodded and winked 
to each other, that such and such a thing was now to 
come topass. The parson wasready—the cake was 
smoking—the bride was dressed—the relations snig- 
gering at the fine things—when, odds, buttons and 
bodkins, as Bob Acres would say, what did Howard 
the reed maker do but turn right about to the face 
and marry Betsey Ide! ! ! 

The parson gaped with astonishment ; the cake 
cooled apace ; the bride fainted almost ; and the re- 
lations looked as grave as the wild man of the woods, 
or a Guinea monkey. But, to make bad worse, 
Howard not only left his flame in this manner, but 
said that “as Jerusha had shipped him once, and he 
had now shipped her, they were even.” ‘Call you 
this shipping? (said the poor Jerusha,) I will 
ship myself to Boston, and see what I can 
do.” 

She accordingly did so; and brought an action 
against Howard, for a “breach of promise ;” and a 
Boston Jury, after weighing the matter well, found a 
verdict for the rosy (as we may presume she is) Jeru- 
sha, a few days since, of five hundred and fifty dollars 
damages. May every future Howard pay the like 
penalty. 





THE LAST RELIC. 

* And must this dear token be parted with to sat- 
isfy the insatiate avarice of an unfeeling landlord ?” 
sorrowfully murmured the unfortunate and reduced 
Mrs. Walton, as she gazed mournfully upon a Dia- 
mond Ring which had been presented her by her de- 
ceased husband, a few days previous to her marriage. 

James Walton was a sea Captain, and was in afflu- 
ent circumstances when he took the amiable and ac- 
complished Miss Worden to his bosom. Prosperity 
crowned his exertions, and fortune smiled on all his 
commercial speculations, for a series of years, during 
which time his adored wife had given to his arms two 
lovely daughters, Jane anc Eliza. 

At length, loss after loss came upon him, and his 
property dwindled down to a few thousands. He 
yet, however, had enough to support his family ; but 


in an unlucky moment he vested his all in one ven- 


ture ; and sailed, himself, on this last voyage, in the 
hopes of disposing of his cargo better than another 
one could do for him. Gn arriving at his destined 
port, sickness seized him, and the fell destroyer, 
Death, shortly numbered him as a victim for the 
grave. His property was sacrificed, and the pro- 
ceeds squandered by those in whose hands it unfor- 
tunately was consigned. 

The blow came like a thunder-bolt on the wretch- 
ed Mrs. Walton ; yet she survived the heart-rending 
intelligence of her widowhood, and the inevitable 
poverty to which now she was reduced. She cur- 
tailed all her expenses, and hired but one solitary 
room for herself and daughters ; disposed of all her 
superfluous furniture, and deprived herself of all the 
luxuries, nay, even many of the necessaries of 
life. : . 

A year or two rolled on, and Jane and Eliza, who 
had just entered their teens, began to see the daily 
distress that agitated their beloved parent ; and eve- 
ry quarter-day added fresh distress to the wretched 
mother. She had parted with every thing that was 
valuable in her possession, except this Ring. It was 
the last relic that remained as a token of remem- 
brance of her departed husband. , 

“ Alas! it must go,” at length, said she, putting 
it back into a small box, where it had lain since her 
circumstances had become toe reduced to wear an 
ornament of such value. 

*O! give it to me, ma,” said Jane, as a thunder- 
ing rap was heard at the door, and in a moment Mr. 
Heardheart entered, unceremoniously, and took a 
seut. 

** This is quarter-day, mam, (said he ;) I called to 
see if you had made out my rent.” 

‘1 have not, as yet, sir, (replied Mrs. Walton,) 
but I will endeavor to get it for you, by to-morrow.” 

“I can’t wait until the morrow ; I must have it to- 
day, or budge, bag and baggage,” retorted the un- 
feeling landlord, rising and moving towards the door, 
out of which he started as unceremoniously as he 
entered, 











“ Unfeeling el, said Mrs. Win, whiten ts 
peared, and the tears started to her eyes as she cast 
them upon her two daughtets, who sat looking sor- 
rowfully at her. 

“How much do we owe Mr. Heardheart, ma ?’” 
innocently asked Jane. 

“More than I am able to pay, my dear children,” 
answered Mrs. Walton, rising and putting on her 
things, and telling- Eliza to accompany her. 

She took the box containing the valuahje relic, 
with a heavy heart ; and, followed by Elizay reached 
a pawn-broker’s establishment, which, with down- 
cast eyes, she immediately entered ; and, so intent 
was she absorbed on the distresses of her situation, 
that she scarcely noticed the crowd that was in the 
reom. 

‘* I} wish to dispose of this Ring, sir,” said she, 
Jaying the box upon the counter. 

There was something in the tones of her voice 
that was thrilling and mournful—and in an instant all 
eyes were directed towards her. 

** How much do you expect on this, mam,” said 
the clerk, examining the sparkling stone that glist- 
ened in the Ring. 

“] wish for its value only, sir,” replied Mrs. W. in 
a confused and still sorrowful voice. 

“I can only let you have half its value, mam,” said 
the clerk. 

“ Pay her its whole value, Mr. Screwhard, (said a 
voice from an old weather-beaten gentleman ;) I will 
purchase it of you to the atmost extent of the price 
you give. 

The clerk counted out thirty dollars, and Mrs. W. 
took it with a heavy heart, casting her eyes first 
mournfully upon the Ring, and then turning them 
gratefully towards the compassionate stranger, left 
the shop ; and returned to her habitation. 

“Ah! this will satisfy him for this time, (said she, 
entering once more the dwelling ;) but the Ring is 
gone, and now not a token remains.” 

Soon after she returned from disposing of her last 
relic, a rap was heard at the door, and a man enquir- 
ed for Mrs. Walton, handing a package directed to 
her, neatly made up ; on delivering which, he imme- 
diately departed. 

She broke the seal of the envelop, and among a 
roll of bank notes, she beheld her Ring, with a slip of 
paper attached to it, on which were these words :— 
“ Part with it no more.” 

Surprised at the singular and unexpected return of 
the invaluable trinket, she instantly rose in hopes of 
again seeing the bearer, to make some enquiries ; 
but he had got out of sight. 

** Who could have done this act but the stranger 
who spoke so compassionately in the shop,” thought 
she to herself, and, again putting on her things, hur- 
ried to the pawn-brokers. 

Here she enquired for the purchaser of her Ring, 
and learnt that it was the gentleman who was present 
when she disposed of it, who had bought the same 
soon after her leaving the shop ; and had also de- 
parted immediately. His name or place of residence 
the man of the shop could not tell. 

Mrs. W. returned home. The roll of bank bills 


contained five hundred dollars. She knew not what 
to do for some time ; at length, making up her mind, 
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dispose of any part of the munificent present. 

She put the Ring in its accustomed place, resolv- 
ing to fulfil the words of her unknown benefactor, 
and “ part with té no more.” 

She never heard of her benefactor after this ; but 
never ceased to remember that unbounded generosily, 
in a stranger, which had_ preserved her last token, 
and made her comparatively rich and happy. 

ALMANZOR. 
THE GENEROUS RIVAL. 
[BY MR. Bacon. ] 

I have always been of opinion, that such moral 
tales as have a tendency to promote happiness, ought 
in some measure to be cherished. The airy visions 
of creative fancy, serve to divert the mind from grief, 
and render less poignant the bitter stings of misfor- 
tune. Hope wss given to man, to enable him to 
struggle with adversity; and, without a cheering 
smile, the most trifling distress would cut off his 
thread of life. 1t was this fascinating deity that eased 
the love-lorn Edwin’s fears, her gentle whispers 
soothed each froward care and extended his views to 
scenes of fancied bliss—to that happy moment when 
propitious fortune should present him with the hand 
of Laura. Pleasing delusion ! delightful thought ! 
that made the moment of separation less painful, that 
soothed the ruggid front of peril, and softened the 
rude aspect of terrific war. 

Edwin, whose only fault was that of prefering a 
military life, was the son of a merchant of some re- 
pute in the metropolis ; at the commencement of the 
late war in Europe, he received an appointment in 
the army, and was soon after sent with his regiment 
to the continent. 

Laura was the daughter of a banker of considera- 
ble eminence, a member of the British Senate, and 
possessed of a very extensive fortune. The attach- 
ment that subsisted between the young couple was 
unknown to Laura’s father, the purse-proud, the im- 
perious Mr. Dalby, who expected to marry her to 
some person of distinction ; or, at least, with one who 
was equal in point of wealth to himself. For this 
purpose he invited the most wealthy part of the Sen- 
ate, peers and commoners to his splendid mansion at 
the west end of the town; having totally deserted 
that which had for many generations been the resi- 
dence of his ancestors in the east. 

Miss Dalby possessed, in an eminent degree, the 
beauties of the mind as well as those of the person ; 
which, exclusive of her fortune, were sufficiently at- 
tractive to aman of sense and discernment. Many 
of these visitors became candidates for her election ; 
most of them, however, were rejected by her father, 
to whom she was enjoined to report the name and 
rank of each person who addressed her on the score 
of love. Some of the most wealthy she was instruct- 
ed to flatter with hopes of being the happy man: re- 
serving her affections for him whom the venal parent 
should select to be her husband. It was some time 
before Dalby could fix his choice, which long hung 
suspended between an Earl and Viscount, of nearly 
equal fortune ; at length, the appearance of a ducal 
coronet banished from his mind both the one and the 
other ; and he vainly flattered himself, in future, to 








dbbenbLhehingiis oy chit sounding title of— 
Your Grace. 


The young Duke Delancy, led by curiosity 
to behold the lady who was. thus exposed to 
sale, (for it seems the intention of Dalby was gener- 
ally known, ) became enamored of -her person, and 
on conversing with her, found her every thing he 
could wish. He instantly made proposals to Mr. 
Dalby, which, it is almost needless to say, were as 
instantly accepted. His Grace, knowing that the 
consent of the daughter would avail him but little, 
without possessing that of the father, had not discov- 
ered to Laura the partiality he entertained for her ; 
but having, as he imagined, secured the main chance, 
made formal declaration of his love. 

Laura listened with profound attention to the im- 
passioned assurances of affection of the noble Duke ; 
and when he paused, in expectation of receiving a 
confirmation of his hopes, she raised her blushing 
eyes, wet with the tears of anguish, from the ground; 
and, thanking him for the honor hc intended her, can- 
didly acknowledged the pre-engagement she was un- 
der to the absent Edwin. 

Charmed with her candour, and interested by her 
artless tale, he determined to resign his pretentions, 
and support the cause of the young soldier. 

Laura had preserved a regular correspondence 
with her lover ; and he’was, therefore, but too well 
informed of the desperate situation of his suit. He 
longed to fly to the arms of his beloved Laura, but 
scorned to desert his post. At length fortune gave 
him an opportunity of realizing his wishes, at a mo- 
ment when he least expected it. ‘The republican 
army suddenly attacked, in great force, the allied 
troops ; an obstinate battle ensued, in which Edwin 
particularly distinguished himself ; the enemy were 
completely routed, and the young soldier, for the 
courage he displayed in the action, was sent to En- 
gland, with the gladsome tidings of victory. Having 
delivered the despatches with which he had been 
charged, he hastened to the house of Mr. Dalby ; and 
gained admittance, ran up stairs into the drawing 
room, where he discovered his noble rival, with the 
mistress of his heart. His sudden and unexpected 
appearance threw the lovely Laura into some disor- 
der; and it was with much difficulty she retained 
spirits sufficient to meet her lover’s fond embrace.— 
At this critical moment Mr. Dalby entered the room, 
having, from his study, seen an officer cross the hall 
and ascend the stair-case. The words—“My dear, 
dear Laura, and do [once more behold thee ?” from 
the enraptured Edwin, caught the ears of the aston- 
ished Dalby, who stood fixed and motionless, mute, 
and almost discrediting the organs both of sight and 
hearing. 

“ Had I known, sir, (said his Grace, who beheld, 
with as much delight, the agitation of Dalby, as the 
happiness of the youthful pair, ) that the affections of 
your daughter had been placed on another object, I 
should not have offered the smallest violence to her 
inclination.” 

“ My Lord, my Lord, (stammered out the enraged 
parent,) she is under no such engagement as you 
suppose.” Then stepping up to Edwin—“ And 
pray who are you, sir? Some fortune hunter, I sup- 
pose. But you have missed your mark, young man; 
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be pleased, therefore, toleave my house ; and, if 
ever you venture here again, I shall find means—” 

‘* My dear father, (said Laura, interrupting him,) 
you surely forget yceirself ; the gentleman whom you 
thus rudely threaten, is our neighbor’s son, Mr. Lang- 
ly, the West-India merchant, in Lombard-Street.” 

‘* Mr. Langly’s son ?”” 

“* Yes, sir, (returned Edwin ;) and though not bles- 
sed with equal fortune with yourself, I have yet suf- 
ficient to support the rank of a gentleman. 1 love 
your daughter. 1 long have loved her ; and she has 
taught me to believe that she returns my affection. 
I ask no fortune ; give me my Laura, and dispose of 
your wealth in whatever manner you please.” 

Ve-y romantic, faith—and pray, fellow, do you 
know who you speak so freely to ?”” 

‘¢O, very well, sir.” 

‘That | am George Dalby, Esq. a member of the 
Iiouse of Commons?” (Edwin bowed.) And that 
Ihave an estate, free and unincumbered—look you, 
sir, free and unincumbered—that netts £10,000 a 
year ?” 

Turning to his daughter—* And you, Laura, will 
you so far disgrate yourself and me, as to throw your- 
self away on a dry-salter’s son—a fortune hunter—a 
beggar ? 

“A what, sir? (interrupted Edwin, with much 
warmth,) but I forget myself—you are my Laura’s 
father.” : 

* Sir, (said Laura,) I confess that I entertain a par- 
tiality for Edwin. I knowhis worth, and will re- 
nounce all titles, rank. and distinction, wealth and 
pleasure, to live the partner of his life.” 

‘Then, by heaven ! (replied her enraged father, ) 
as I know my worth, I will renounce you forever ! 
and, therefore, hence with your paramour ; you shall 
never enter my doors !” 

** Be it so, (said the Duke,) mine are open to re- 
ceive them. My house, my home, my fortune, all 
are theirs; they shall use them at their pleasure ; 
they shall live in ease, in competence, and enjoy the 
pleasures of their loves ; while mad ambition, insati- 
ate avarice, and increasing pride, shall torture you 
with never-ceasing pangs, and embitter every future 
moment of your life.” ‘ 

The disappointed mereenary»parent flew, with bit- 
ter imprecations, from his tormentors ; the lovers re- 
tired with their noble: patron; and, after having 
spent several days in a fruitless attempt te gain the 
consent of Dalby, were united in the holy bands of 
wedlock. Edwin has since, from his professional 
merit, and the interest of his Grace, attained a distin- 
guished rank in the army ; and the dislike of Mr. Dal- 
by to his daughter’s choice has decreased in propor- 
tion as he hasrisen to distinction. 

Several interviews have taken place, through the 
medium of their noble friend, and it is believed that 
time will root from the mind of Mr. Dalby every un- 
favorable impression the want of fortune in his son- 
in4daw occasioned ; and that Edwin and Laura will, 
at last, become the heirs of his immense proper- 
ty. , 

They still continue to receive the notice of his 
Grace, whom they consider as the author of their fe- 
licity ; and invariably distinguish him by the appel- 
lation of Z'he Generous Rival. 





AN ACCOMMODATING MEMORY. » 
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be cited where bve has rcely survived the 








A middle-aged man lately presented himself at the | ‘ honey-moon”—affording incontestible evidenee 
matrimonial alter. The Clergyman, having survey- | that employment will cause the downfall of love, with 


ed the man for a moment, said, “Pray, friend, I | 
| think you have a Wife already living ?” ‘* It may be | 


so, sir, (said he,) for I have a very treacherous mem- 








POETRY. 


[ORIGINAL AND SELECTED. ] 








FOR THE LADIES MUSEUM. 


Mr. Editor— 

In presenting the following beautiful stanzas for 
publication, I wish it to be understood that I consult 
the taste of your readers, (meaning the Ladies, ) rath- 
er than my own. So far from approving the sen- 
timents therein contained, I decidedly condemn them, 
and think that few candid persons could be found 
willing to subscribe to their correctness. The prone- 
ness of the male sex to inconstancy, it is well known, 
has long been a standing reproach upon them—at 
least in the opinion of a portion of the fairer part of 
creation ; and isa theme on which the tongue of the 
most taciturn old maid will become g4rrul®us : 
while all classes, from the maiden of fourteen, to the 
spinstress of sixty, pronounce the constancy of fe- 
males tobe unwavering, and but too often undeserv- 
ed and unrequitted. That the affections of men 
“are more giddy and unfirm, more longing, waver- 
ing, sooner lost and won than women’s are,” is a fact 
that I will not pretend to deny. But I will not admit 
that they, of consequence, deserve all the blame 
that is so lavishly bestowed upon them on account 
of it. The different spheres in which the two sexes 
move, sufficiently explains this difference, and, in a 
great measure, excuses this dereliction on the part of 
the males. These attacliments, for adhering to 
which, females claim so much praise, and for disap- 
pointments, in which they receive so much sympa- 
thy, are peculiar to youth—ere he has mingled suffic- 
iently with the world to chill the ardor of his feel- 
ings—when the mind has little else to occupy it— 
They continue just so long as the mind is unemploy- 
ed by matters of more consequence—the every-day 
concerns of life—which, like the parabolical tares, 
mentioned in the scriptures, spring up to choak 
the flowers of love. These, together with the ab- 
sence from the presence of the charmer, which they 
render necessary, have a most deadly effect on the 
effections of ‘*the lords of creation.” Women, on 
the contrary, do not enter into the bustling scenes in 
which men are compelled to act ; and none of their 
duties are of a sufficiently absorbing nature to drown 
the thoughts which keep alive this attachment—un- 
less we except the employments attendant on the sit- 





uation of a wife ; and surely instances enough might 





females, as well as males ; and that their boasted con- 
stancy is more attributable to the trivial nature of 
their avocations, than to any merit of their own. 

But, sir, I must stop, or I shall exceed the limifs 
of your “ corner,” and embroil myself with the whole 
mass of your fair readers, one of whom, at least, I 
am unwilling to offend—though, did circumstances 
permit, @should pursue the theme till I had proved, 
to the satisfaction of the most violent old maid, that 
men are not, : 
“‘bynature, false, 

Dissembling, subtle, cruel and inconstant.” 

The stanzas which have given rise to these re- 
marks contain too much poetical merit to be neglec- 
ted by any of your readers, although they should, 
like me, dissent from the opinions expressed in them; 
and I have sufficient confidence in the vanity of the 
females, to hope they will peruse the verses, though 
they overlook the preface. Thatall may be satisfi- 
ed, even those whose ideas of woman’s constancy 
are similar to those expressed below, of the consten- 
cy of men, I will subjoin a few lines. from a living au- 
thor, of the greatest celebrity : 

“ Woman’s faith and woman’s trust— 

Write the characters in dust ; 

Stamp them on the flowing stream, 

Trace them in the pale moon-beam : 

And each evanescent letter 

Shall be fairer, firmer, better, 

And more permanent, I ween, 

Than the thing those letters mean.” P. 


WOMAN’S FIDELITY. 
“Oh ! tell me not of a constant heart 
In the breast of aught but woman ; 
Every kind feeling from man may depart, 
But fidelity never from woman. 


Man may look cold on the friend of his youth, 
Did this ever happen to woman ? 

Man may forget every promise of truth, 
They were never forgotten by woman, 


Man has a roaving and changeful eye, 
This is not the eye of woman ; 

His soul upon one dwells not constantly — 
How unlike the soul of woman. 


To selfish enjoyment is man inclin’d, 
This cannot be said of woman; 

Devotion of heart brushes se/f from her mind, 
So noble does love make woman. 


When beauty grows fainter, man’s heart will estrange; 
How diffrent the feeling of woman ; 

The look, once so dear, to her never can change, 
So true is the love of woman. 


Man flies away from the dark scene of death, 
This is not the act of woman ; 

She stays to watch out the last lingering breath, 
Such is the courage of woman. 


Man forge*s.all, when the first gush is past, 
This is not the mem’ry of woman ; 
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Her soul is affection and faith to the last, 
So superior to man is woman. 


‘Then tell me not of a constant heart 


In the breast of aught but woman ; 
Should every other kind feeling depart, 
Yet fidelity ‘i rest with woman.” 





FOR THE LADIES MUSEUM. 
TO 
[A DREAM. ] * 
——The other night I dream’d 
When sleep’s soft spell was o’er me ; 
I thought, and true the vision seem’d, 
That thou did’st stand before me : 
But, Oh! no longer bright and fair, 
Thou wert the picture of despair. 


Thy face, on which is wont to play 
A smile of joyous gladness, 

Had lost its bright and cheerful ray, 
In clouds of grief and sadness ; 
And bitter tears did ceaseless flow, 

O’er features, tintless as the snow. 


One hand thy trobbing temples prest, 
As if to stop their aching ; 

And one was on thy swelling breast, 
To save thy heart from breaking ; 
Each look bespoke some dire distress, 

And told a fale of wretchedness. 


I strove to speak, that thus I might 
Thy cause of grief discover ; 

But quick you vanish’d from my sight, 
As airy spirits hover ; 

But as you heav’d a parting sigh, 

Methought I heard—* Inconsrancr !” 


I woke—but still some demon charm, 
Some strange, unearthly feeling, 
A sad presentiment of harm 
Was o’er my spirits stealing ; 
And, O! I strove, and strove in vain, 
My mind’s composure to regain. 


But morning came, and in its light 
I met thee, beauteous, glowing ; 
How chang’d from what thou wert at night, 
When bitter tears were flowing : 
Then—pale and wretched to the view, 
Now—bright and fair, and happy too. 


DIRGE, 
OVER A NAMELESS GRAVE. 
By yon still river, where the wave 
Is winding slow at evening’s close, 
The beach, upon a nameless grave, 
Its sadly moving shadow throws. 


O’er the fair woods the sun looks down 
Upon the many twinkling leaves ; 

And twilight’s mellow shades are brown, 
Where darkly the green turf upheaves. 


The river glides in silence there, 
And hardly waves the sapling tree ; 














lee 
Sweet flowers are springing, and the air 
Is full of balm—but where is she ? 


They bade her wed a son of pride, 

And leave the hopes she cherish’d long : 
She loved but one—and would not hide 

A love which never knew no wrong. 


And months went sadly on—and years— 
And she was wastiag, day by day : 

At length she died—and many tears 
Were shed, that she should pass away. 


Then came a grey old man, and knelt, 
With bitter weeping, by her tomb : 

And others mourn’d for him, who felt 
That he had sealed a daughter’s doom. 


The funeral train had long pass’d on, 
And time wip’d dry the father’s tear ! 

Farewell—lost maiden—there is one, 
That mourns thee yet—and he is here / 


a ee 
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A CAUTION TO THE INNOCENT. 

A very pretty country Girl was, a few days since, 
left at a house in the Collect, in New-York, by a man 
ina waggon. With considerable difficulty it was 
ascertained from her that she belonged to Newark, 
New-Jersey; and that a show-man had persuaded 
her to go to the city with him, as he wanted to mar- 
ry her. ‘Country people, and particularly females, 
should be on their guard against the persuasive arts 
of certain unprincipled itinerants.” 





A LUNATIC. 

The Poultney (Vermont) Spectator states, that a 
female, apparently about twenty-five years of age, in 
a state of mental derangement, and almost destitute 
of clothing, is wandering about that State. She 
speaks frequently of Connecticut river, and says her 
father’s name is Asa. She can give no account of 
herself. 

A CAR OF FLAME. 

Two gentlemen, riding in a Gig from New-York to 
White Plains, a short time since, were alarmed by the 
cry of Fire/ and on looking round perceived that 
they were travelling ina carof flame! One of them 
had smoked a cigar, a spark from which had caught 
the calash, and they were literally surrounded with 
fire before they were apprised of their situation. 

FALSE ALARM. 

Robberies have of late been so frequent on the 
highway, near Philadelphia, says Noah’s Advocate, 
that travellers “do fear each bush” a robber. A 
stout old farmer, not distinguished for personal cour- 
age, was travelling on the Norristown road, before 
day-break, on horseback, and heard some one run- 
ning after him, crying ‘* Hallo—stop.” The horse 
could not be urged forward, and the old man dis- 
mounted, and with the but end of his whip, layed 
about the robber lustily, vociferating, with stentorian 
lungs, “‘ Fire—Murder—Thieves ;” when, after a 











parley, he discovered the beaten and bruised robber 
to be—hAis son / who had been sent after him on a 
message. 


LITERARY PREMIUMS. 

In order to render the Lapizs Museum more wor- 
thy of the patronage of its numerous subscribers, and 
with a further view of encouraging ‘‘ Native Litera- 
ture,” we now offer the following Premiums : 

1st.—For the best original Tale or Essay, to occu- 
py about two pages of the Museum, a complete set 
of the Dramatic Works of William Shakspeare— 
Book-Store price $10. 

2d.—For the second best original Tule or Essay, as 
above, the first volume of the Ladies Museum. 

All communications must be addressed to “ Eaton 
W. Maxcry, Providence, R. I.” prior to the tenth of 
March next—when the premiums will be awarded 
by a committee of gentlemen selected for that pur- 
pose. It is expected that communications from a 
distance will be post paid. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
The favors of “J. S.” and * Sigma” have been 
received, and shall be ettended toin our next. 























MARRIED; 


In this town, on Thursday evening, by Rev. Mr. 
Pickering, Mr. Aaron Merrifield, of Franklin, Ms, 
to Miss Ruth Thayer, of this town. 

In Pawtucket, on Sunday evening last, by the 
Rev. Mr. Benedict, Mr. Levi Eldredge, to Miss Abi- 
gail E. Kelley. 

In Foster, on Sunday evening last, Mr. Olney Mat- 
teson, to Miss Dinah King, eldest daughter of Mr. 
Rufus King, all of that town. 

















DIED, 

In this town, on Saturday evening last, Miss Sarah 
F. Bishop, congiton of Captain Nathaniel Bishop, in 
the 21st year of herage. 

On Sunday last, Mr. James B. Peckham, aged 39 
years. 

On Thursday ae last, Mrs. Elizabeth, con- 
sort of Mr. Jonathan Salisbury, in the 59th year of 
her age. Funeral at 1 o’clock, to-morrow afternoon, 
from her late residence, on Eddy’s Point. 











(7 New subscribers for the Lapizrs Museum can 
have the numbers from the commencement of the 
volume, at or-c dollar and fifty cents per annum, by 
paying the same within three months from the time 
of subscribing. 





